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to its attention so acutely by the pragmatists. Let us therefore hope 
that 'at their early convenience' these external-relation-realists may 
supply us with their solution of this problem. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Siger de Brabant et V Averro'isme Latin au XIIF" Steele. I re partie: 
Etude critique. II me partie: Textes Inedits. Par Pierre Man- 
donnet. Deuxieme edition revue et augmentee. Louvain, Insti- 
tut sup6rieur de philosophic de l'universite, 1908-1911. — pp. xvi, 
328; xxx, 194. 

The work before us is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
history of mediaeval philosophy, and Mandonnet has the good 
fortune to treat one of the most interesting periods in this history. 
The word Averroism at once suggests the excellent treatise of that 
master, Renan, Averroes et V Averro'isme. In broad outline the subject 
is there laid down in masterly fashion once for all. We learn who the 
real Averroes was and what he taught; by "we" I mean those of us, 
and they form quite the majority of students of philosophy, who have 
not the leisure to read Averroes's commentaries in the original Arabic, 
or even in Hebrew or Latin translation. Renan also gives us a sketch 
of what Averroes meant for the Jewish rationalists of the middle ages, 
for the Christian Scholastics of the thirteenth century, and of the 
treatment he received in the time of the Renaissance in Italy, at the 
hands of the Averroists of Padua on the one hand, and the Humanists 
on the other. In all these matters Renan's presentation is masterly, 
but investigation and research in mediaeval philosophy has not been 
at a standstill since the middle of the last century, when the first 
edition of Renan's book appeared. A great many details have been 
unearthed and brought to light on nearly every part of the Averroes 
problem, and not least on the history of Averroism in the University 
of Paris in the thirteenth century, perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the subject. 

It is well known by this time that the second half of the thirteenth 
century was the most agitated period in the philosophical world of 
mediaeval Christian Europe. With the rapid introduction of the 
great treatises of Aristotle hitherto unknown to the Scholastics, a new 
world of thought and speculation opened before the eyes of those who 
till then had been accustomed to slake their thirst for knowledge of 
the human and the divine by rehearsing Porphyry's questions about 
the nature of universals and Augustine's speculations concerning 
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the Trinitarian analogies in the world of nature and of man. Now 
a whole system of thought, risen full-fledged from the head of the 
Stagirite Jupiter, appeared in its grandeur, and no wonder that the 
students of the time took their fill of the honey thus offered to the 
eager palate. But there was danger lurking in the foreign sweetness, 
and those who were committed to Augustinianism became appre- 
hensive of the novel doctrines contained in or evolved from the 
Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The eternity of the world, the 
unity of the human intellect, the determinism of the will, the independ- 
ence of the reason, or the two-fold truth, — all these were so many 
thorns in the flesh of the true Catholic doctrine, as taught by the 
Church. Hence the repeated prohibitions to teach the Physics and 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle in the Schools as well as the commentaries 
of the Arabians on the same. But the tide was not to be stemmed. 
The Church soon realized that conquest could be achieved now, if at 
all, only by an apparent submission to the enemy. It is to the credit of 
the Dominicans to have led the way in the Christianization of Aristotle, 
i. e., in adapting his teachings to those of the Church and in endeavor- 
ing to work out a harmony where the two conflicted, instead of reject- 
ing Aristotle en bloc. 

Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas undertook this task and 
carried it through successfully for their time, but not without a hard 
struggle in which they opposed both extremes, the Augustinians, 
represented by Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura, Henry of Ghent, etc., 
and the out and out Aristotelians, who read Aristotle through the 
spectacles of Averroes, the "Commentator," and whose names till 
lately were not so well known to us. The harmonists, as we know, 
won the day, and the pure Aristotelians, or Averroists, as they were 
called, were condemned as heretics, hence no doubt the subsequent 
neglect of their works and the permanent loss perhaps of some of them. 
When Renan wrote his book he could scarcely name with any certainty 
a single representative of the Averroists. That there were such and 
what their doctrines were he had to learn from the refutations of their 
opponents, for both Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas wrote 
treatises "Contra Averroistas," and in particular on the problem "De 
anima," or "De unitate intellectus" — a heresy which seems, despite 
the abstruseness of the technical discussions, easily to have lent itself 
to popularization in the form that, inasmuch as the human mind was 
one in all men, Tom, Dick, and Harry can do any thing they please, and 
they are sure to be saved if any body is, since the soul of the saint is 
also the soul of the sinner. Renan suspects that Siger of Brabant, 
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already made famous by Dante in the tenth Canto of his Paradise, as 
a teacher of "odious truths (invidiosi veri) in the rue de Fouarre in Paris 
{leggendo nel vico degli strand) , may be one of these Averroists intended 
by Thomas Aquinas, and having had access to the Mss. of the National 
library, Renan consulted the De anima intellectiva of Siger and dis- 
covered there traces of Averroism. But it was left for Baeumker 
and especially Mandonnet in the work under review to reveal to us 
the man Siger and his philosophical work. 

A great deal of discussion has been raging around the name of 
Siger, in which not only the philosophers have taken part, but also 
literary historians and Dante scholars. He has been confounded 
with another Siger mentioned in mediaeval documents — Siger of 
Courtrai, and made into an adherent of Thomas Aquinas, or at least 
a convert to Thomism, instead of an opponent. The events of his 
life, and particularly his last years and the mode of his death, have 
also been the subject of great difference of opinion. As to his works, 
no one had examined them seriously until Clemens Baeumker, the 
learned professor of the University of Strassburg (then of Breslau), 
in 1898 published the Impossibilia of Siger with a critical analysis 
of its contents and an introductory discussion of the events of Siger's 
life, as he was enabled to construct them from the scattered and frag- 
mentary notices of mediaeval documents. The following year (1899) 
came the first edition of Mandonnet's work on Siger, which contained 
an elaborate study of Siger's life, personality, and doctrine, with the 
historical and philosophical background completely sketched in — all 
this based upon a rich store-house of erudition drawn from the Scho- 
lastic literature of the time, from the documents of the University 
of Paris as published by Denifle and Chatelain (Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis), and last but not least from the works of Siger 
himself, — as many as could be discovered in the European libraries. 
These works of Siger, with the exception of the Impossibilia published 
by Baeumker the year before, were given in an appendix. This was 
the first time that Siger was characterized as a result of an examination 
of all his extant works, and the result was very significant. Mandonnet 
reached a number of conclusions different from those of Baeumker. 
On the strength of a statement of Tocco, the biographer of Thomas 
Aquinas, Baeumker and others assumed that Siger was implicated 
in the attacks of William of St. Amour upon the mendicant orders 
in the years 1252-59. Mandonnet, I think, makes out a good case 
against Tocco, showing that his knowledge of the earlier activities of 
his hero is far from precise or trustworthy, and as the name of Siger 
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is not otherwise mentioned in this connection where we should expect 
it, as for example in the letter of Pope Alexander IV of the year 1256 
in which he names three other persons beside William of St. Amour 
himself as "principales huiusmodi rebellionis et contumacise in- 
centores," Mandonnet is undoubtedly correct in maintaining that 
the first well attested mention of Siger is of the year 1266 in connection 
with the university troubles. 

Mandonnet is able also to connect plausibly Simon Duval's citation 
of Siger and Bernier de Nivelles before his tribunal for heresy with 
the condemnation of the former, March 7, 1277, by proving that 
the date of the summons is not 1278, as Baeumker thought, but 
October 23, 1277, from the Ms. act of summons as published in Mar- 
tene-Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum. 

The main difference between them, however, was in their judgment 
of Siger's place as a philosopher, and in particular of the character 
and authorship of the Impossibilia. Beaumker, following Haureau, 
expressed the opinion that the Impossibilia is an anonymous refutation 
of certain theses maintained by Siger, hence all that may be attributed 
to Siger in this work are the theses and the arguments by which they 
are defended. The rest, and the more important part of the treatise, 
belongs to the anonymous author. Understanding the treatise as 
he did, and having no other works of Siger to go by, Baeumker had 
only external notices to depend upon in characterizing Siger as an 
Averroist. 

Mandonnet, on the basis of the other works of Siger, in which points 
of contact are found with the solutions of the theses in the Impossibilia, 
refuses to accept Baeumker's view and regards the whole treatise as 
belonging to Siger, and as constituting in its present form a "repor- 
tatio" of Siger's formal disputations by one of his auditors or students. 
He cites other works of the same kind, and holds that these purely 
dialectic disputations as a matter of exercise in the art of argumentation 
were very common and formed a part of the intellectual discipline of 
the schools. 

As for Siger himself, Mandonnet has no doubt that he is the chief 
representative of the Averroists in the University of Paris and the 
principal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. This he proves not only by 
the fact that the doctrines condemned in 1270 and 1277 by Etienne 
Tempier, the Bishop of Paris, many of which are Averroistic in char- 
acter, affected principally Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, 
since they were the only persons punished, and by the fact that the 
treatise of Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, 
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is entitled in a Munich Ms. "Contra Mag. Sogerum," but chiefly 
by an examination of the extant works of Siger, in particular the De 
anima intellectiva, to which he is convinced Thomas Aquinas's treatise 
above mentioned is a reply. And in fact, whether Aquinas's work is 
directed specially against Siger or not, it seems quite evident from the 
seventh chapter of Siger's De anima intellectiva that he inclines to 
the belief in the unity of the human intellect. Whether his view is 
identical in all details with that of Averroes is irrelevant to the matter 
in question. Siger does not enter into all the particulars of the 
knotty problem, and he may reserve a certain degree of independent 
thinking, and yet belong to the Averroistic school, as it was then 
named. There is at any rate no doubt that all indications point to 
Mandonnet's view as the true one. 

There was also a disagreement about the time of Siger's death, 
Baeumker maintaining, on grounds in themselves plausible, that he 
died in the years 1290-91, whereas Mandonnet on the strength of a 
letter of John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, puts his death 
before 1284. This letter is dated November 10, 1284, and though 
it does not name Siger or Boethius of Dacia, the reference to the "two 
chief defenders" of the heretical doctrine (the unity of forms), "who 
ended their days miserably on the other side of the Alps, though not 
having originated in those parts," is, from what we know of the situ- 
ation, not at all obscure or ambiguous. Siger and Boethius of Dacia 
are the two persons meant, and Peckham believed them dead when he 
wrote his letter in 1284. 

Since the publication of Mandonnet's first edition in 1889, a number 
of things have happened. A new text was discovered containing 
a reference to Siger to the effect that, being unable to remain in Paris 
on account of his advocacy of heretical opinions, he went to Rome 
and there at the Roman Curia he was after a little while stabbed by 
his secretary in a fit of madness ("a clerico suo quasi dementi per- 
fossus periit"). This important document enabled Baeumker (Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. XIII, 1900, pp. 73 ff.) to identify 
with certainty the Siger of Dante, *. e., our Siger, with the Siger of the 
Italian poem II fiore who, we know, died in Orvieto. Of the three 
available periods of the Papal visits to Orvieto, Baeumker now decided 
with Mandonnet for the first, under Martin IV, 1281-84, and since 
we know that Siger had left Paris in 1277, and the text above referred 
to puts his death shortly after, 1282 is the date Baeumker finally 
decided upon. 

In 1907 Bruckmiiller presented a dissertation to the University of 
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Munich on the De anima intellective, of Siger, in which he compares 
Siger's doctrine with that of Aristotle, Averroes, and Thomas Aquinas, 
and for the first time raises a doubt concerning the Averroism of Siger. 
It is fortunate that Bruckmiiller's study, which is thorough and schol- 
arly, is not vitiated by his conclusions, which are not conclusive. 
There seems no doubt that Siger was an Averroist, or at least was 
known as such. That he regards Averroes as the commentator of 
Aristotle par excellence, whom he takes as his guide in the interpretation 
of the latter, seems also clear, and the fact that he sometimes misunder- 
stands Averroes, if we believe Bruckmiiller, does not make him any 
the less an Averroist. 

Latterly, in 1 908, Baeumker, on the strength no doubt of Mandon- 
net's work, particularly his publication of Siger's writings, has retracted 
his statement respecting the character and authorship of the Impossi- 
bilia. He agrees with Mandonnet that it is a work of Siger and not 
written against Siger. He maintains, however, in a note of his latest 
volume on Witelo (Witelo, ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts, Miinster, 1908, p. 573, note 2) that his view of Siger 
differs widely from that of Mandonnet. It would be interesting to 
know what Baeumker's view is on this most interesting and important 
subject, and the students of mediaeval philosophy would be greatly 
benefited by a monograph on the philosophy of Siger from Baeumker's 
pen. If we are to judge from the sketch on mediaeval philosophy which 
he contributed to the volume on the history of philosophy in Kultur 
der Gegenwart, Baeumker regards Siger as representing a radical 
Aristotelianism, or a moderate Averroism. His differences from 
Mandonnet must therefore be in detail. 

Finally, the last stage so far in the Siger affair is the appearance 
of the second edition of Mandonnet in two volumes. The second 
volume, dated 1908, contains the original texts, the first volume con- 
tains the historical, biographical, and critical portion, and is dated 
1911. The first volume is a very valuable piece of work. The 
treatment of Siger himself is preceded by a chapter on "The Influence 
of Aristotle on the Intellectual Movement of the Middle Ages," and 
a second on "The Influence of Aristotle on the Formation of the Doc- 
trinal Currents of the Thirteenth Century." In the study of Siger, 
also, Mandonnet keeps constantly in touch with the history of ideas 
in the thirteenth century, and gives Siger his proper place in that 
history. 

There are a few interesting additions, textual or in foot-notes, 
which may be referred to briefly. Interesting is p. 7, note 3, where he 
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expresses the opinion in opposition to Jourdain and Cousin that 
Boethius translated all the books of the Organon, and also the scien- 
tific and metaphysical works of Aristotle. The first statement seems 
to be proved from Boethius's own remark,"quod, qui priores posteriores- 
que nostros analyticos quos ab Aristotele transtulimus, legit, minime 
dubitat," and other passages. The second point is not yet established. 
The fact that Boethius makes out a program of translating all the works 
does not prove that he carried it out. Nor is this proved by the fact 
that he cites the scientific works of Aristotle and shows a knowledge of 
their contents. The phrase, however, "de quibus melius in Physicis 
tractavimus" is important, though implicit faith cannot be put in 
the superscription of the Ms. Par. Nat. Lat. 14694 — "Decern libri 
Metaphysicee ex Versione Boethici," and the citation of Thomas 
Aquinas, "ut patet ex exemplaribus Grcecis et translatione Boetii." 
How account for the fact that up to and including Abelard no one seems 
to have known Aristotle except as a logician? Abelard says he does 
not know any works of Aristotle except the Categories and the Inter- 
pretation. Mandonnet thinks they were lost for a time, and then 
rediscovered in Italy. Of interest, too, is his discovery that the con- 
demnation by the Bishop of Paris in 1277 of two hundred and nineteen 
heretical propositions affected also Roger Bacon and ^Egidius (Gilles) 
Romanus, though he proves at the same time that Renan and Haureau 
were wrong in making Roger Bacon out to be an Averroist, that on 
the contrary he was a true Augustinian, and behind his day in under- 
standing or appreciating the Aristotelian doctrines. His doctrine 
of the human soul is only superficially similar to that of Averroes, and 
is really derived from Augustine. The teachings which brought him 
under the ban of Etienne Tempier were not Averroistic, but had 
reference to his belief in astrology and the occult sciences. To defend 
himself against the attack of the Church, which he thought unjustified, 
he wrote the Speculum astronomia, which, according to Mandonnet, 
has been wrongly attributed to Albertus Magnus and incorporated 
in his works. 

The second volume containing Sigerian and Averroistic texts has 
been increased by some important additions. The Impossibilia, 
which was omitted from the first edition, coming as it did in the wake 
of Baeumker's memoir on the subject, has now been added so as to 
complete the works of Siger in one collection. There has been added 
also for the first time an anonymous treatise of the Averroistic school, 
to judge from its doctrine, entitled, De necessitate et contingentia 
causarum. The De erroribus philosophorum, of which only the first 
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five chapters appeared in the first edition is now given in full, and Man- 
donnet provides it with a critical discussion of its authorship. 

This discussion is, on the whole, very interesting, learned, and 
convincing, except on one point, where Mandonnet is guilty of undue 
haste in jumping to conclusions on the basis of superficial resem- 
blances, and where a little circumspection and consultation of au- 
thorities would have saved him from a blunder. Fortunately the 
error in this case affects but a paragraph or two of his otherwise 
plausible and learned discussion. From the fact that the author of the 
De erroribus philosophorum cites Maimonides's De expositione legum 
for the latter's erroneous views, instead of the Dux neutrorum as 
the Guide of the Perplexed is called in the 13th century Latin translation 
and in the writings of Albertus Magnus, Mandonnet without further 
ado makes up his mind that the De expositione legum, which no other 
Scholastic quotes, a title, in fact, which Mandonnet has never seen 
before, is identical with the Livre des preceptes, which Bloch edited 
in the original Arabic in 1888. Without making any inquiries of those 
who know, what the Livre des preceptes might be, and whether it is 
at all likely that it can be the book meant by the anonymous author 
(even the titles are not strikingly similar), Mandonnet proceeds to 
build an hypothesis on this evidence of the author's unusual familiarity 
with Arabian and Hebrew sources, and decides that he lived in 
Spain. 

The fact of the matter is that the Livre des preceptes was never 
dreamt of by the author of the De erroribus, as it contains no philo- 
sophical disquisitions of any sort, but is devoted to an enumeration 
of the six hundred and thirteen positive and negative commandments 
according to the good old Rabbinic tradition. On the other hand, the 
De expositione legum of the anonymous author is, strange as it may 
seem, the very book of Maimonides which Mandonnet and the rest of us 
would have expected the author to quote. The title is indeed strange, 
and yet not so strange as it might seem. The third part of the Guide 
is indeed devoted for the most part to an exposition of the laws, and 
the assignment to them of rational meanings. The first part is con- 
cerned with an exposition of the names of God found in the sacred 
books, and the earliest Latin translation, the one used by the scholas- 
tics of the thirteenth century, renders the author's purpose in the 
following words: "Istius libri prima intentio est explanare diversitates 
nominum quae inveniuntur in libris prophetarum." Upon the strength 
of this, the Munich Ms. of this first translation bears the superscription 
(by the Monks of Kaisheim, according to Perles, Monatsschrift fur 
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Geschickte und Wissenskaft des Judenthums, XXIV, 1875, p. 10) 

"Rabi Moysis expositio nominum in libris prophetarum." 

The citations given in the De erroribus from Maimonides's Guide 

are almost all wrong as far as the numbering of the chapters is 

concerned, if we adopt as a standard the division of Ibn Tibbon's 

Hebrew translation, which agrees with the Arabic original. 

There is a second Hebrew translation by Judah Charisi, which 

differs in the numbering of the chapters, and finally the 

earliest Latin translation, which Perles discovered in a Munich 

Ms. and which he proves to be based upon the Hebrew of 

Charisi, numbers the chapters consecutively throughout the book, 

thus differing from either of the Hebrew translations, both of which 

begin numbering anew in each of the last two parts of the book. The 

author of theZ>e erroribus must have had a Ms. more like the Hebrew 

translations in the system of numeration of the chapters, for he gives 

the book and chapter in every instance. The Paris Ms. which Man- 

donnet used has marginal variants now and then of the chapter 

numbers as given in the text, and these variants are almost always 

correct. The rest of the citations should be corrected as follows: 

Mandonnet, p. 22, line 1, for LXXI read L; p. 22, § 5, insert ch. 23, 

65 or 66; p. 23, § 7, for XIX read XXIX; p. 23, § 9, for II libro read 

III . The other quotations are correctly given, except where there 

is a marginal variant, in which case the latter is the correct one. 

Isaac Husik. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Das Substanzproblem in der griechischen Philosophic bis zur Blute- 

zeit: Seine geschichtliche Entwicklung in systematischer Bedeutung. 

Von Bruno Bauch. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 

handlung, 1910. — pp. xii, 265. 

It is a difficult and an ungrateful task to review this book. Greeted 
in Germany as a work of exceptional excellence, it is significant only 
as it is symptomatic. It purports to be an historical study; but the 
would-be historian possesses no historical imagination and has re- 
ceived no historical training. He makes a great display of knowledge 
of original sources, but has no conception of a critical evaluation of the 
texts which he cites in evidence. In a word, the work is historical 
only in the superficial sense that the several philosophers are passed in 
review in an approximately chronological order. 

Dealing with the concept 'substance,' the author has no conception 
of the history of the term ovcna or of other terms which may be 
employed in a similar way. Hence he is quite willing to impute the 



